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“Wise art thou, guest! 

To my bench shalt thou go, 

In our seats let us speak together; 
Here in the hall our heads, O guest, 


Shall we wager our wisdom upon.” 


—From Tue Poetic Eppa 
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“It is in many ways the greatest literary monument preserved to us 
out of the antiquity of the kindred races which we call Germanic’’ 
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of the creation and ultimate destruction of the world ever crystallized in literary 

form; in the Hovamot, a collection of wise counsels that can bear comparison 

with most of the Biblical Book of Proverbs; in the LokasENNa, a comedy none 
the less full of vivid characterization because its humor is often broad; and in the 
TuryMskviTHa one of the finest ballads in the world. The hero poems give us, in 
the oldest and most vivid extant form, the story of SicurtnH, Brynuivp, and ATLI, 
the Norse parallel to the Nibelungenlied. 


Of the thirty-five Eddic poems, the full text of what is known as The Elder or 
Poetic Edda, it is likely that the greater part antedate the year 1000; of the 
poems belonging to the hero cycles, one or two appear to be as late as 1100, but 
most of them clearly belong to the hundred years following 950. 
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| tributor to various periodicals. 
| Lawrence is a trustee of the 
' Scandinavian Foundation and chairman of its 
| Committee on Publications. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


Oskar Bereman is a well known modern 
Swedish artist who has exhibited much abroad 
and who won a gold medal at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Among the lighter prod- 
ucts from his hand are a number of exquisite 
pencil drawings which he has been making for 
his own pleasure, so quietly that even his 
friends did not know of their existence. A 
group of these have now been collected and 
are being exhibited at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Fine Arts together with some interesting 
water colors by the same artist. One of these 
delicate pencil drawings is reproduced as the 


| frontispiece of this number. 


Witiiam WitHerte Lawrence, professor 
of English at the University of Columbia, is 
internationally known among scholars as an 
authority on medieval Germanic literature. 
He is author of Medieval Story and a con- 
Professor 
American- 


Siene Toxsvie entered the circle of Re- 
view contributors in June with an article on 
Nexé. She is a Dane by birth, an American 
by education, and began her literary career 
on the editorial staff of The New Republic. 
She has edited and in part retranslated the 


THE YULE 


The Review will follow its custom of pub- 
lishing an enlarged, especially attractive 


Yule Number. Two years ago we inaugu- 
rated the practice of asking a noted divine 
in the Scandinavian North to write us a 
Christmas message. We have had such mes- 
sages from Dean Gleditsch of Christiania, 
now consecrated Bishop of Trondhjem, and 
from Bishop Ostenfeld of Sjelland. This 
year we have the promise that our little 
Christmas sermon will be delivered by Arch- 
bishop Séderblom of Sweden. 

As Christmas is the children’s season, we 


fairy-tales of Hans Christian Andersen for 
the charming illustrated volume published last 
year by Macmillan. Miss Toksvig has lately 
revisited Denmark and has used the oppor- 
tunity to familiarize herself with the most re- 
cent literary output there. 


Ernst AHLGREN is the pseudonym of Vic- 
toria Benedictsson, one of the most popular 
writers in Sweden. One of her short stories 
appeared in the last Christmas number of the 
Review. 


Epwin Bsérxman is known everywhere as 
a pioneer translator, critic, and interpreter of 
Northern literature. He has recently re- 
turned from Sweden, where he has gathered 
fresh material, not only along the obvious 
highways, but also in the less familiar but 


equally interesting byways of Swedish cul- 
ture. 


The present number contains the third an- 
nual survey of recent Norwegian books by the 
Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, who spent 
the winter of 1920-21 in Norway as a Foun- 
dation Fellow studying modern Norwegian 
literature. The American Book Table is as 
usual prepared by the head of the Founda- 
tion’s Bureau of Information, Anna C. 
Regue, whose wide experience in American 
library work equips her for the task. 


NUMBER 


have chosen a story by the friend of children, 
Zakarias Topelius, in a translation by Mrs. 
Howard. A Norwegian folk-tale, written 
down by Johan Bojer, will remind us of the 
undercurrent of old pagan myths which is 
still so large a part of the thought-life of the 
people. Among the illustrations will be a 
color frontispiece by Edelfelt, a group of pic- 
tures from old Stockholm by Sigurd Fisher 
whose photographs from Dyrehaven gave dis- 
tinction to our August number, and a series of 
full page reproductions from the famous 
Leonora Christina paintings by Zahrtmann. 
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The Poetic Edda 


By Wit1u1aM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


The Emperor Charlemagne, as a well-known passage in Einhard’s 
biography informs us, caused the old poetic songs of his people, 
barbara et antiquissima carmina, to be written down, in order that 
the deeds of early heroes might not be forgotten. Unfortunately these 
old lays have not survived until the present day. Probably the church- 
men had much to do with this; Charlemagne’s son and successor, Louis 
the Pious, is on record as having disapproved of such songs, and the 
learned Alcuin, whom Charlemagne summoned from Britain to take 
charge of his palace school, lamented that heathen lays sung to the harp 
were more often to be heard at banquets than the word of God. He 
consoled himself, however, by reflecting that even if men celebrated 
the pagan hero Ingeld more zealously than Christ, “that damned 
heathen must be howling in Hell.” Bits of old songs and native tradi- 
tions are sometimes discernible beneath the crabbed Latin of the chron- 
icles, and there is abundant evidence of other kinds that a considerable 
body of Frankish song must have existed. But from the mighty empire 
of Charlemagne there is not left to posterity a single piece of verse in 
the vernacular. 

Some of the other “barbarian” peoples, who made the history of 
Western Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire, have been more 
fortunate in this respect. If what remains is only a small part of the 
treasure of early minstrelsy, it nevertheless serves to show how rich 
that treasure was, and how important a part it played in the life of the 
people. The poet was at once the chronicler, the entertainer, the mu- 
sician, the lyric and satiric artist. His profession was highly honored ; 
kings did not disdain to take the harp and sing at banquets. One 
wonders how well the kings really acquitted themselves, for the craft 
of the singer was not easily learned. It was handed down as a precious 
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possession from generation to generation; it demanded a rigid ap- 
prenticeship, and the command of an exacting technique. Control of 
different varieties of metre, the use of figurative language, and ac- 
quaintance with great traditions of the past were all necessary to the 
poet. He lifted up his voice in exultation after victory, mourned the 
dead, lamented misfortune, and satirized the enemies of his patrons. 
His art was an epitome of the life of his people, and his songs af- 
forded the truest indications of their character and customs. 

Most extant early verse is much colored by Christian concep- 
tions,—indeed, it probably owes to them its preservation. The stately 
epic Beowulf, enshrining ancient Scandinavian traditions preserved by 
the Anglo-Saxons, and affording a striking picture of early Ger- 
manic civilization, is permeated by a far gentler spirit than that of the 
times which it celebrates. The pious phrases of the heroes have an 
odd ring, and the poet is never quite sure whether the providence of 
God or the power of heathen charms and of Fate is the more powerful. 
Again, some of the best early verse celebrates Christian themes in 
pagan fashion, as for example the metrical life of the Saviour, the 
Heliand, written by a Christian Saxon minstrel on the Continent. 
We can learn much of interest in regard to early customs from a poem 
which represents the Saviour as a Germanic chieftain, and his apostles 
as thanes, but it would be far more satisfactory to have a few of the 
fine old war-songs which must have been passed over to make room 
in the manuscript for this piece of piety. Monkish activity sometimes 
took a still different form,—the interpolation of pagan verse with 
religious passages. Much credit is due the Church for keeping the 
flame of learning alight in the Dark Ages, but it wrought far better 
in Latin letters than in native poetry. When all the extant pagan 
verse of the Germanic peoples has been collected, the sum total is dis- 
tressingly small,—and distressingly de-paganized. 

To this statement there is one magnificent exception. The 
Poetic Edda stands quite alone in its high literary quality and its rev- 
elation of heathen life and manners. Its preservation compensates 
for many losses. No one section of the Scandinavian people can lay 
exclusive claim to it. It was collected, written down, and to a large 
extent composed by Icelanders, descendants of the Norwegians who 
fled the tyranny of King Harold Fair-hair. Its very name points to 
Iceland,—probably “Edda” means (book of) Oddi, a small place in 
the south-western part of the island. But the origins and develop- 
ment of most of the lays reach far back into antiquity, and into coun- 
tries far removed from Iceland. Continental legends, not of Scandi- 
navian birth in some instances, are plainly discernible, and Norway, 
Greenland, and the “Western Isles” off the coast of Britain have con- 
tributed their share to the composition of the poems. In early days, 
the boundaries between Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes were much 
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less fixed than they are to-day, and the scattered and shifting tribes 
had not yet gained the national consciousness which characterizes the 
twentieth century. The Edda is, then, in a larger way, representative 
of the Scandinavia of early days as a whole,—ain its religious concep- 
tions, its state of civilization, its ethical and heroic ideals. What 
Charlemagne and the Franks have lost—if they ever had anything so 
fine—the Scandinavians have preserved. 

The phrase “barbara et antiquissima carmina’” fits the Poetic 
Edda perfectly. The collection has been singularly untouched by the 
hand of the missionary. The Scandinavians, and particularly the Ice- 
landers, by their remoteness in the northwest, were not readily ac- 
cessible to conversion. Iceland was not Christianized until the year 
1000, and even after that time the new lore seemed to affect literary 
production far less than in the south. It has, to be sure, been con- 
jectured that many of these apparently heathen poems really reflect 
Christian conceptions,—a theory which has never been solidly estab- 
lished. At all events, the poems in their present shape wear, to the 
casual reader, a wholly pagan aspect. It requires a specialist to per- 
ceive the features of Christ lurking beneath the mask of Balder. 
Glaring discrepancies between Christian and heathen conceptions 
never disturb us. 

The century preceding the introduction of Christianity into Ice- 
land, with some years added at the beginning and another half cen- 
tury at the end of the period, was in all probability the time of the 
composition of the majority of the Eddic poems in their present form. 
The Edda is thus much later than Beowulf, which was composed in 
the late seventh or early eighth century. But, in a sense, the actual 
time of the writing of the Eddic poems is of secondary importance. 
The tales and beliefs which underlie them reach far back into days of 
which we have no records. The imagination of thousands of men 
has shaped them; even if we did know the names of the authors we 
could grant such men only a share in the general achievement. In- 
consistencies and discrepancies show clearly the workings of popular 
transmission. Even the medieval Icelander who made the collection 
did not wholly understand what lay before him. He arranged the 
tales to the best of his ability, and provided them with explanatory 
prose passages. These are a great assistance to the modern reader, 
but the men for whom the Edda was originally composed needed no 
such guidance; they were familiar with the stories and derived their 
enjoyment not from the suspense of the plot, but from the details of 
the telling, the setting forth of actual speeches, the tensity of dramatic 
and pathetic moments, the interplay of character, the remorseless 
power of Destiny over human life. 

The Poetic Edda has now for the first time been made accessible 
to English readers in an adequate and complete translation. The 
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version by Mr. Henry Adams Bellows, 
a rendering of the whole body of lays in 
the original metres, with an Introduction 
and Notes, is a work of the very first 
importance. Portions of the Edda have 
been translated before, but the lover of 
Scandinavian literature has had long to 
wait for an accurate translation, taking 
due account of modern scholarly investi- 
NS gations, and marked by poetic feeling 
aS \\ Yay ANCIENT LAYS and metrical adroitness. The Ameri- 
Mey, OF NORTHERN} oon-Scandinavian Foundation, which 
aims to make Scandinavian classics, new 
and old, accessible to English readers, 
has never before published a translation 
of such importance. 
In the first part of the collection, 
which is concerned with the gods, we 
feel at once a primitive, almost child- 
like simplicity, and a picturesqueness and elevation of conception. Yet 
the grandeur and the triviality do not seem wholly inconsistent with each 
other. The gods are very like human beings, with human frailties and 
passions, and their omnipotence—even that of Othin himself—is re- 
stricted and subject to chance and misfortune. Like the gods of 
Homer, with whom they have much in common, they are often quar- 
relsome and jealous, very partial to their favorites on earth, and con- 
stantly interfering capriciously with human destinies, so that the 
mortals do not seem to be free agents, but playthings in the hands of 
superior forces. And these forces were ever-present. So great was 
the number of the gods, and so easy was it to add new ones, that it is 
impossible to compile an exact list of the deities in Valhalla. Two or 
three of them seem to be intruders from another religious cult; the 
legend of a war between two tribes of gods, the Asir and the Vanir, 
may stand for the conflict between two different religious systems. 
Relics of very primitive and even barbarous beliefs are discernible, 
just as they are in Greek mythology, but the very poems which reveal 
these are nevertheless highly impressive. How majestic is The Wise 
Woman’s Prophecy (Voluspo), with its strange cosmogony and 
metaphysics, and its picture of the great world-tree, the ash Y ggdrasil, 
with the dragon at its roots, the eagle in its branches, the four harts 
which stand beneath its branches, and the squirrel which runs up and 
down its trunk! How graceful is the little piece called Balder’s 
Dreams, which the poet Gray admired and put into English verse,— 
working, to be sure, from a Latin paraphrase. Humor, too, finds its 
place, and humor is very rare in Germanic poetry. The stories of 
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Hymir and of Thrym are good jolly rollicking ballads, while Loki's 
Wrangling strikes the curious ironic note sometimes found in late 
classical mythology,—the meddlesome Loki, intruding unbidden into 
a banquet of the gods and goddesses, reveals disgraceful or amusing 
episodes in their past lives. Very striking, too, is the large number 
of lays wholly or in part made up of wise sayings. Sometimes, as in 
the Ballad of Grimnir, these are given a little narrative setting; some- 
times the element of story-telling is lacking, as in the Ballad of the 
High One. Very great importance was attached to wise saws by our 
forefathers, and gnomic material was given much higher rank as verse 
than we feel it deserves. It often interrupts distressingly the even 
flow of narrative, and produces strange incongruities. When Bryn- 
hild (Sigrdrifa) is awakened by Sigurth on the rocky height, after 
the long slumber into which she has been plunged by Othin—a scene 
effectively used by Wagner—she rewards the hero for his pains with 
a long series of maxims! 

It has been conjectured that many of the Divine Lays of the 
Edda are to be interpreted as allegories of the processes of nature or 
of states of culture. Thus in the Ballad of Skirnir, when Freyr, the 
god of rain and sunshine, sends his servant Skirnir to woo for him 
the giant-maiden Gerth, lending him his magic horse and sword, we 
are to perceive the fructification of the earth through the sunshine of 
spring and summer. The German poet Uhland worked out mytho- 
logical interpretations with great subtlety and charm. But it is doubt- 
ful whether allegorizing was as elaborate or as consistent as Uhland 
and others believed. There is obviously a close connection between 
natural phenomena and the attributes of various deities, but the pow- 
ers of these deities were differently conceived at different times and 
in different localities. Northern mythology was never a perfectly 
coordinated and harmonious system. It seems likely that the tales 
in the Edda were loved for their own sake, as good stories, rather than 
as hidden allegories. And, as one critic has remarked, it is not very 
satisfactory to reduce early poetry celebrating the gods to a series of 
remarks on the weather. 

The Lays of the Heroes, which form the second section of the 
Eddic collection, are perhaps of greater interest to the modern reader. 
The heroes are not lacking in grandeur—Sigurth is quite as imposing 
as Othin—and they are infinitely more human. However realistic 
the deities in Valhalla may be, however individualized in character, 
they are yet always remote and a bit artificial, beings from another 
world. The very fact that the heroes are men, not gods, gives them an 
added claim on our sympathy. In the main, the tales of their adven- 
tures are concerned with human passions,—love, hatred, revenge, 
avarice, deceit, fidelity. Supernatural events are common, and the 
gods are in the shadowy background, but the chief tragedies—and 
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tragedy is always in the air—are those of human beings. There is a 
certain simplicity about their emotions; the heroes and heroines, like 
the immortal gods themselves, are rarely complex. They contrive de- 
ceits, indeed, and entangle themselves in elaborate webs of circum- 
stance, but the motives which inspire them are simple. There is a 
fine directness about their utterances, and a primitive ruthlessness 
about their violence and their vengeance. Most striking is the dra- 


matic intensity of the action. The lays dispense as far as possible | 


with narrative (hence the necessity of the later prose explanations), 
and concentrate the chief interest in the speeches. The intensity of 
the emotion is characteristic of Old Norse, contrasting with the more 
tranquil epic and elegiac Anglo-Saxon verse. The emphasis lies upon 
great crises in the action; minor events are often neglected or passed 
over entirely. The view of life is gloomy; the unknown poets loved 
“old, unhappy, far-off things,” and unlike the makers of the Lays 
of the Gods, they had no interest in comedy, and only employed humor 
in the grimness of irony and mockery. In some ways the range of 
emotion and of artistic effect is limited, but within its limitations it 
soars very high. 

With the exception of the Lay of Voélund, the whole series of 
Heroic Lays tells one connected story. Between the different parts 
and episodes there is, sometimes, however, very slight connection. The 
tale of Vélund must not be neglected; it is one of the most charming 
of all, and the adventures of a worthy who appears constantly in 
English literature from Beowulf to Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill 
deserve careful study. The Helgi-lays represent diverse material, 
chiefly of Danish origin, loosely united and still more loosely connected 
with the tales of Sigurth and Brynhild and Guthrun and Atli which 


ei 


follow. These are a strange complex of Frankish, Burgundian, | 


Gothic, and Scandinavian elements, which have not yet been satisfac- 
torily disentangled. Great popular stories are like rolling snowballs; 
they gather whatever lies in their path, and make it a part of them- 
selves. Historic traditions of royal families may be faintly traced 
in the story of Sigurth, but the old narrators preferred to make his- 
tory to suit their own fancy. The Scandinavians were passionately 
interested in genealogy, and invented definite and not always con- 
sistent relationships for heroes and heroines of story. It is interest- 
ing to compare with the Eddic narrative the prose Saga of the Vol- 
sungs and Niblungs, charmingly translated into English by William 
Morris. The author of the saga knew the Eddic lays, and incorpo- 
rated bits of them into his narrative. Yet his version differs in im- 
portant and interesting ways. Similar variations are found in other 


early forms of the tale. There is no consistency in traditional story; | 


and it seems to gain length of life from constantly shifting its shape. 
A special interest attaches to this material from the use made of 
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it by Richard Wagner in the Ring of the Nibelungen music-dramas. 
The attention of the listener in the opera-house is perhaps chiefly held 
by the splendor of the music, and is less concerned with the details of 
the text. The more carefully the “libretto” is studied, however, the 
more apparent do its ingenuity and dramatic value become. The 
Nibelungenlied was used, as well as Northern traditions, but far more 
was drawn from the latter. The Nibelungenlied is in many ways 
less satisfactory than the Edda; the old pagan heroes and heroines do 
not move with entire ease in the later atmosphere of Christian chiv- 
alry. Wagner boldly used the license enjoyed by early story-tellers, 
altering what lay before him to suit his own purposes, frequently mak- 
ing it more consistent and logical, and sharpening the dramatic effect. 
There is no better way to study the differences between ancient literary 
artistry and modern imitations than to contrast the Rhinegold, Sieg- 
fried, the Valkyrie, and the Dusk of the Gods with the series of Eddic 
lays from the Ballad of Regin to the Third Lay of Guthrun. 

The Eddic Poems afford a striking contrast to the prose sagas. 
Most of the sagas are realistic, matter-of-fact, direct, written with the 
unaffected simplicity which we now regard as the ideal style for prose, 
and preserved substantially as they were written. A few deal with 
old legends, some of them legends trivialized and debased by time. 
Others retell foreign romantic material. But the best of the native 
sagas produce an impression of modernity, as records of the compara- 
tively recent achievements of a thriving and vigorous people. The 
Poetic Edda, on the other hand, is the half-understood preservation 
of very ancient imaginary story and religious belief. In its present 
form it has obviously suffered from the passage of years, and has on 
that account a certain vagueness of outline, as if seen through a thin 
obscuring mist. But just as a landscape may really be enhanced in 
this way, so may poetry gain new impressiveness from a certain indis- 
tinctness and remoteness. The great figures of the gods and heroes 
would lose something by appearing in too glaring a light. The de- 
mesnes of romance have always been misty regions, and he who ven- 
tures into the enchanted land of the Edda will find a magic not less 
potent than that which overhangs the court of King Arthur or the 
Forest of Broceliande. 











Some Recent Danish Books 
By SicNE Toxsvice 


Among the Danish writers of to-day, Johannes V. Jensen has 
the most original gift. He has written about primeval man in the 
ice age, slowly hunted from his home by glaciers, and in language 
of unusual beauty he has made that man live for us. He has done 
this, too, for a voleano, Gunung-Api. Around this fire-giant the 
first men struggle with the first forest, and from it at last they drag 
down fire for their own use. Den Lange Rejse (The Long Jour- 
ney) he calls the series of books which are dramatic chapters in the 
progress of man, and his last book is the fourth of this series. Cim- 
brernes Tog it is called, which might be translated The T'rek of the 
Cimbri. 

Johannes V. Jensen is not a writer of “swiftly moving” adven- 
ture. Most of his books have no plot, not as it is prescribed in the 
short story courses. This book is a succession of pictures from the life 
of the Cimbri or Jutlanders, but it builds up into a really thrilling whole 
about the great crisis which made 
them leave their peninsula two 
thousand years ago and wander 
south, daring to attack even 
Rome. 

We live with them first “in 
darkest Jylland,”’ where they 
raise cattle, ride hard, and wor- 
ship the divine coming of spring. 
The young men are one with their 
horses, and they whirl recklessly 
before the old man of the tribe; 
dusty, sweaty, red faces and fly- 
ing yellow topknots. But they 
have their own strict code of man- 
ners, and in their hospitality, their 
reticence, they are not unlike the 
present dwellers on the heath. No 
sweetened, golden age portrait is 
painted of them. They had hard- 
worked thralls, dwarfish, dark, 
and they sacrificed them now and 
then to cajole nature. But in 
spite of that, heavy rains and re- 
peated floods drive the young 
Jonannes V. JEeNnsEeN warriors and their families to seek 
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anew country. Down through Germany they trek, joined by Teutonic 
tribes, and inevitably they cross the Alps into Italy. Like boys they slide 
down the snows gleefully on their shields. But Marius massacres 
them, and the survivors end wretchedly as Roman slaves, though a few 
may have risen under Spartacus. 

It is an iron story, and it holds one, because of the really great 
art, understanding, and dry humor with which it is told. Just so, we 
feel, must the Cimbri have been; we know them now, we have looked 
into their brave, misty souls. ‘There is not a waste word in the book. 
It is poetic prose, but not too poetic; it has muscles as well as nerves. 
The translator will need rare discrimination. 

Svend Fleuron’s book Tillip is on a somewhat smaller scale. The 
scene is laid in a bird’s nest. It is a 
woodpecker’s little history, as well 
as that of its friends, enemies, and 
neighbors. Most people will be 
justly sceptical about how far it is 
possible to interest them in the do- 
mestic affairs of a woodpecker. In 
America there has been a good deal 
of mawkish literature which Roose- 
velt called nature-faking. But even 
if one approaches Tillip with this 
suspicion, one is tempted to read the 
whole book, and after reading it one 
can not be quite indifferent to wood- 
peckers. Svend Fleuron writes 
well. He paints every frail nuance 
of the Danish forest, and he personi- 
fies the birds with humor and friend- 
ship. Not too much, however; he does 
not attribute human ethics to them. 

Poul Levin’s book Léftet (The 
Promise) is a story of Copenhagen. Svenp FLEvRON 
Copenhagen in November, possi- 
bly. Its theme is the sacrifice of the individual to the old business which 
has been so long in the family. On the whole Poul Levin seems to find 

this quite right and proper. There is a young man of artistic impulse 
who promises his grandfather that, for his dead father’s sake, he will 
give up his own desires and carry on the business. Naturally he does 
not enjoy himself. But then he has a son, and as it turns out that this 
son can only be really happy as the head of the old firm, the promise 
and the sacrifice were all for the best. It is a subdued, gray book 
through which a not altogether convincing Englishwoman wanders 
unhappily. 
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It is perhaps from dullness such as this that Danes try to escape 
when they fling off to the South Pole, or to the East, and then write 
travel books about it. One of the most vivid of these is certainly Ebbe 
Kornerup’s Nye Japan (The New Japan). What makes this book 
notable is that it is actually written about the new Japan, about the 
emerging people. An example from the beginning of the book will 
best illustrate Kornerup’s fresh angle on things. He, or the man 
whom he modestly calls Georg Hansen, was crossing first class on the 
Japanese steamer Nippon Maru. He was bored. All the passengers 
seemed to stay in their cabins, he had nobody to talk to. So he ex- 
plored the bottom of the ship and found the little yellow stokers. He 
did not understand them nor they him, but when they offered him a 
bath he took it. Soon he and the stokers off duty were all sitting 
around in clean kimonos and wooden slippers, very anxious to communi- 
cate. Every day he visited them and learned a little Japanese and 
made friends. One of the men he met later in his home village, and 
the same jolly human spirit carried him right into the real life of the 
inhabitants of Misaki. They were not romantic Samurai, but fisher- 
folk. He makes them as real as if they were off the west coast of 
Jutland or reared on Cape Cod. No canned Oriental mystery, but 
human beings straightforwardly seen and with sympathy. Some of 
the sketches are fiction, but on the basis of good evidence, and he tells 
a story well, though Mr. Sumner might feel with too much of a stress 
on the Yoshivara or red-light motif. 

Marie Bregendahl in Mens Aarene gik (The Passing Years) tells 
simple stories from the life of the Danish farmer. Apparently sim- 
ple. She knows the art of seeming to describe her scene and her char- 
acters for the mere joy of making them live, and then she suddenly 
rises from the plateau of description to the height of a poignant inci- 
dent. She prepares for this so quietly and so well that when the climax 
does come we really feel it. In Laust Vindings Arv (The Inheritance 
of Laust Vinding ) the hero is the young hired man ona farm. Not only 
that, he is an “outsider” to the parish, and the family is shocked when 
the farmer before dying asks his wife to take Laust for her second 
husband. She marries him, but dies soon afterward. For years Laust 
works and makes others work so that he is thought close and mean. 
When he dies, and the children of the former owner hear the will being 
read, they are stunned. Everything has been left to them, and the 
farm is worth several times as much as it was. Laust Vinding’s rela- 
tives get the merest pittance, and they are satisfied, because they feel 
as Laust did that the farm had simply been entrusted to him. 

Marie Bregendahl is an artist who carves her distinguished work 
out of the material she happens to have. Thorkild Gravlund in Alfar- 
veje og Bedesteder (Highways and Wayside Inns ) deals with the same 
material, but the artistic impulse in him is complicated and sometimes 
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choked by the deadly vine of the propagandistic impulse. He is not, 
like Martin Andersen Nex6, concerned with proving that capitalists 
are monsters and farmers are capitalists, therefore, etc. On the con- 
trary, he feels that the old-fashioned Danish farmer is the very incar- 
nation of all the solid virtues, but that his virtue is entirely dependent 
on being old-fashioned. Co-operative dairies, high schools, railways, 
state-aided husmend, newspapers, modern clothes—all these terrible 
phenomena lure the farmer away from kindness, loyalty, knee-breeches, 
and those local customs that make him a Sjellander, as distinct from 
a Fynbo or a Jyde. One can sympathize with him to a certain extent, 
perhaps as far as the knee-breeches, but the business of being a patri- 
otic Verupper or Urslever does not stop at playing the good old game 
of Langbold in the street. If we must love our own because it is “our 
own” we must go further, and the last third of Alfarveje og Bedesteder 
is a vague rambling attack on the degeneracy of modern Denmark for 
not being willing to accept the dubious offer of all of Slesvig. To 
the question of why Denmark should accept people who wouldn’t vote 
themselves in, he has no answer except to say darkly that they “couldn’t 
vote,” but that nevertheless “in their hearts” they wanted to belong 
to Denmark. Well, even chauvinism can be made entertaining, but 
in this book at least Gravlund is faithful at too great a length to 
everyday speech. The old-fashioned farmer is sometimes telling and 
humorous, but quite as often clipped and tedious. It is not a book with 
a story. It is the usual three generations surrounded by “folk” mate- 
rial. Thorkild Gravlund did a far better job when he put similar ma- 
terial into a book on Danish characteristics a few years ago. 

But if it seems absurd to dwell on the national differences between 
Verup and Urslev, two Sjelland villages within a stone’s throw of each 
other, it is refreshing and strange to be set down in Iceland. This is 
what Gunnar Gunnarson does for his readers in his book of short stories 
Den Glade Gaard (The Happy House). These again are not stories 
in the sense of the average American magazine. An incident, an im- 
pression, perhaps only a mood is conveyed, but absolutely in key, abso- 
lutely credible. Gunnar Gunnarson does not try to exploit the romantic 
possibilities of being an Icelander, and yet both unconsciously and de- 
liberately he brings into his writing some of the terseness and elemental 
spirit of the sagas. The sketch called Venskab (Friendship), which 
reels with drunken sailors, has all the wild, gay, objective love of battle 
of the sons of Njal. And in the charming interlude called Det Gyldne 
Nu (The Golden Present) he leads us into a secluded Icelandic valley, 
where a pale summer night broods over ancient hospitality and ancient 
loyalty to friends and relatives of friends. He can write very beauti- 
fully, using with striking effect the alliteration and proverbs of old 
Icelandic, although he writes in Danish, and he has an unforced sense 
of humor. It wells freshly out in the story of Hun Holmfridur, the old 
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housekeeper who tried to dare a horse-back ride, and in Min Jons Sjel 
(My John’s Soul), in which a soul is tricked into heaven in the best 
fabliau manner. And seldom has the true, all-forsaking artist been 
described better than in Kéd er bedre end Fisk (Meat is Better than 
Fish). 

All who have read Karin Michaelis’s book, T'he Dangerous A ge, 
will be interested in her new book, Mette Trap og hendes Unger 
(Mette Trap and her Youngsters). It will probably be translated into 
English, and it will probably be a success. Not only because of its 
daring theme. It is a most ingenious and sophisticated book, even if 
it does not entirely convince one of its faithfulness to real human emo- 
tions. Mette Trap is the woman with whom illegality is an instinct. 
She will not tie herself up in marriage, but she will have children. 
She acquires three, by three different men, and at the beginning of 
the book she and her half-grown girls are living most happily together 
in a white, birch-shaded villa. Two of the girls are learning a craft, 
and the youngest is a musical genius. They accept with some worry 
the mother’s explanation that a father would be too much of an inter- 
fering nuisance to have around, but they are healthy and jolly, and 
they adore their mother. And as Mette is seen through these adoring 
eyes, it is quite understandable that the three interesting “uncles” 
who come around ever so often should always be proposing marriage 
to her. But no, she will have none of them, not either of the two aristo- 
crats nor the big uncouth sailor who is always preaching to the girls 
about putting their hair up and their skirts down. Mette works for 
her living. She is practically the head of a big carpet business. Un- 
fortunately she also gambles on the stock exchange. She loses, and 
when her employer dies she embezzles to recoup her losses. When the 
heir comes home she discovers that he is the only man she could ever 
permanently love, and he is a very puritanical young man. In her 
despair—Karin Michaelis doesn’t fully motivate her here—she gives 
herself up to the police. The last third of the book is in the form of 
letters written by the girls to their mother in the jail—clever, appeal- 
ing letters, through which it is shown how each girl gradually discov- 
ers her own father now that Mette is no longer there to force the men 
to silence. The result is that the two older girls are shocked and 
alienated from her. They had braced themselves for one illegitimate 
father but not three. The third is delighted that she can have her 
adorable father all to herself, and compliments her mother on having 
had this bright idea. But the worst blow to Mette is that the young 
man whom she loves falls in love with her oldest daughter, while she 
is in jail. And the upshot is a letter from Mette to this daughter that 
she will go away with the big simple sailor, marry him, and live on his 
ship. After many years she may see her children again. 

If there is not much reality about the plot of Mette Trap og 
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hendes Unger, there is a fascinating reality about the humorous, touch- 
ing, quiet way in which it is told. With so much chance for melo- 
drama, it never appears. And Karin Michaelis is far too practised to 
be obviously sentimental. 

This year Harry Séjberg’s first novel, Under Kampen (The 
Struggle), has been republished. It has been revised, but it has still 
a good deal of its first passionate naiveté. Industrial struggle is the 
theme, the fight of the workers for the right to unionize, and in with 
this is the rather lurid story of a working girl, who becomes a great 
singer, is seduced, kills her child, goes to jail, and comes out again to 
marry the young socialist, who has been waiting for her. But there 
is some real writing in it, and one reads it with interest, especially if 
one has read his mature work. Not long ago his trilogy De Levendes 
Land (The Land of the Living) was published. This is a book of the 
sea and the heath and of the sombre people who live dominated by 
them. Here Séjberg is far more at ease than in industrial Copen- 
hagen. His gift is primarily poetic, and he makes one feel to the 
core how lovely and how terrible the sea and the desolate heath can be. 
Here his characters are dramatic and finely shaded, and the “crazy 
minister” will not be forgotten, a gentle, persecuted soul, who takes 
the gospel of Christian love seriously. 

But of form this book has none. Form seems to be the last thing 
that worries modern Danish authors. They might retort that life is 
careless about that too, and that they mean to write about life. So they 
do, on the whole, and this fidelity is what is most striking in any survey 
of the recent books. 


Matrimony and Thrift 
By Ernst AHLGREN 


Translated from the Swedish by Eun PetroNeLita STENSTROM 


Dusk was falling. The Pastor was seated in his study writing 
next Sunday’s sermon when his meditations were interrupted by noises 
in the hall. It sounded as if several people were wiping their boots, 
blowing their noses, and clearing their throats; not boisterously, but 
with great caution. A hand fumbled for the latch. The door was 
opened, and a man, followed by two women, entered. They belonged 
to the poorer peasant class, but it was dark by the door, so the Pastor 
could not discern their faces. The trio made considerable commotion 
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in their efforts to enter the room as quietly as they thought proper. 
When finaliy inside, they remained standing on the door-mat. 

“Good evening,” said the man, and coughed. 

The Pastor lit the lamp on his writing table. Then he turned 
about and acknowledged the greeting. 

“Step forward,” he contmued. “What can I do for you?’ 

Upon this there was a lively whispered conversation by the door. 
The man, after being nudged several times by the women, came for- 
ward with long cautious steps, so as not to make too many marks on 
the floor with his wet boots. At a short distance from the table he 
stopped, making a quick, jerky sort of bow which seemed to indicate 
that his body consisted of two perfectly stiff parts, with a hinged joint 
in the middle. 

“The banns have been read for me and Bengta here,” he stated, 
motioning with his hand in the direction of the door, whence came a 
faint, embarrassed cough. 

“What is your name?” the Pastor asked, and moved some papers 
on his desk. 

“Per Larson from Timet Number 7,” answered the man, stretch- 
ing out one leg and slapping it gently with his cap. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Pastor, consulting a ledger, “‘and the serving 
maid Bengta Hansdaughter from Hemmet?” 

"Tae ”* 

“The banns were read for the last time Sunday three weeks ago.” 
The Pastor closed the ledger and looked at his visitor. The light fell 
full upon the man’s face. The broad mouth, the small eyes, and sheep- 
ish expression did not serve to make it particularly attractive. 

“Yes,” he drawled, and stroked his chin with a callous hand, “but 
we've almost changed our minds now.” 

He looked at the ceiling and let his gaze follow the molding the 
full length of the wall, while he spoke; his expression seemed to indi- 
cate that nothing was further from his mind than the answer he had 
just given. 

“Changed your mind?’ repeated the Pastor, annoyed. “Why 
did you have the banns published, then?” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,” went on the prospective bride- 
groom, letting his eyes slowly wander from the molding to a picture 
that hung over the writing table. 

“Well,” reiterated the Pastor, impatiently. 

“Well, you see, we would now like to have it sort of wndone.” 
He emphasized the last word, as if he thought that the Pastor was 
very dull, and therefore he must express himself clearly. It was diffi- 
cult for the Pastor to keep from smiling, the whole scene was so 
comical. 


“Why do you want to have it undone?” he asked. 
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‘““Why—er, Bengta would like to work out a little longer,” came 
the answer. The speaker rested one hand on the extreme edge of the 
table, leaning forward a little, and looking at the clergyman. 

“Could you not have figured that out before you had the banns 
read?” the Pastor asked, partly annoyed and partly amused. 

“Now, Ill tell you, Pastor, how it is. It’s this way,” the groom 
began to relate in a confidential tone, ““Nils Tuason’s wife died, and he 
knows that Bengta is a reliable woman, so he offers her her rent free, 
two sheep grazed, one bushel potatoes planted, and flax sown; and she 
can do her own work in between doing his. It’s a fair offer,” he added 
with conviction. 

“Why, yes, but it is too bad that you have to lose your wife,” 
answered the Pastor, with difficulty restraining a laugh. 

“Yes, but I sort of thought Ingar and I could have the banns read 
for us instead.” Again he motioned in the direction of the door, and a 
discreet coughing was heard. 

“So Ingar is here, too?” The Pastor was visibly interested. 

“Yes. Come here, Ingar.’”’ The chairman of the committee of 
three beckoned with his hand. He felt perfect master of the situation. 

Ingar blew her nose in her carefully folded handkerchief, adjusted 
her shawl, and stepped sedately up to the table. She was very young 
and not bad looking. A little embarrassed, she looked at the Pastor 
with confiding blue eyes. She was so wholesome and fresh-looking that 
she made one think of an uncultivated field where buttercups and 
daisies grew among thistle and sage-brush. When he saw her he felt 
pity in his heart. 

“So you want to marry Per Larson?” he asked, and his voice 
sounded different,—low and sad. The girl lowered her eyes and rolled 
her handkerchief between mittened fingers; but she did not answer. 

“T tell you, Pastor, we worked on the same farm,” elucidated Per 
Larson, and looked benignantly at the girl. “I’m a steady man. I 
don’t drink a drop, and I don’t fight!” 

“That is all very well; but as long as you are so unstable in your 
affections, it seems to me you had better remain single until you are 
sure of your choice.” 

“But,” protested Per Larson, “I’ve taken a crofter’s holding for 
the spring, and I must have a woman. I can’t be indoors and do the 

chores too.” He was quite annoyed at the Pastor’s stupidity. 

“But let me tell you something now, Per Larson,” exclaimed the 
young divine, and his voice shook with anger, “before you ask to have 
the banns read you are supposed to know your mind; because any one 
who before the whole congregation lets it be known that he has pledged 
his troth to one woman, cannot without due process of law, break it and 
become pledged to another.” 

“Oh well!” replied Per Larson, “as long as we haven’t lived to- 
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gether, I can’t see what the law’s got to do with it, and why it can’t be 
undone.” 

“It can be undone. But you must send in a petition to the judicial 
chapter in order to be released. Until then, you remain pledged to one 
another.” 

Per Larson turned an appealing eye toward the door. 

“Does it cost money?” he asked thoughtfully. 

“TI can’t tell the exact amount; but I believe that all told, it will 
amount to ten kronor.” 

The prospective bridegroom looked undecided. He had not fig- 
ured on such an obstacle. 

“T’ll see what Bengta says,” he said, and stepped back. Now fol- 
lowed a whispered conversation by the door, from which the Pastor 
was able to gather that Per wanted Bengta to defray the expenses. 
This she refused to do. Finally Per Larson strode up to the table 
again, followed by Bengta. She was a woman of about forty, well 
dressed, wearing silver fasteners in her shawl. But her face was coarse, 
and some of her teeth were missing. 

“We think ten kronor very steep, so we’d better get married,” Per 
Larson stated in behalf of himself and Bengta. 

Ingar, on learning the turn of affairs, retired in silence. Her rosy 
face showed neither joy nor disappointment. She was accustomed to 
take things as they came. But the Pastor was indignant. He was 
young, and this attitude toward holy matrimony shocked him. For a 
moment he stared at the contracting parties; then he cried out in wrath- 
ful indignation: 

“Have you lost your senses? Shall ten pieces of silver decide your 
marriage, your whole life?’ However, he might just as well have 
made an appeal to a stone wall as to these two mammon-slaves. 

“Well, as long as it can’t be for less, itll stand as it stands,” de- 
cided Bengta and pinned her shaw] closer under her chin. “When can 
we come on Friday and get married?” 

“At three,” answered the Pastor curtly and shut the ledger with 
such violence that the ruler flew up in the air. 

“Much obliged to you, Pastor, and good night!’ spoke up the 
bridegroom, and bowed. 

The Pastor did not answer. 





The Swedish Ballet 


By Epwin BsORKMAN 


In every field of esthetic expression, the torch of inspiration 
passes from one nation to another, the line of tradition always remain- 
ing unbroken, although each new runner, while the torch is held high 
by his hand, gives to its flame the color of his own soul. ‘The dance 
has this in common with all the other arts. All civilized nations, and 
many not counted such, have contributed to its gradual evolution from 
a primitive ritualistic ceremony to a secular and sophisticated but 
nevertheless highly emotional striving after pure beauty. The torch 
that we first saw in the hands of the Egyptians and the Greeks is still 
burning brightly. The day before yesterday it was held aloft by the 
French, who seem to have carried it longer and farther than any other 
nation of modern times. Yesterday it was suddenly discovered far 
to eastward, having over night passed to the Russians. And to-day 
it is held by the Swedes, who are bringing it to us . . . . perhaps to 
leave it, perhaps only to let us bask for a moment in its bright glow 

. who knows? 

This unexpected appearance of the Swedes in a field where they 
are never known to have excelled before will not seem quite so startling 
to those who have noticed the sparks scattered by the torch in its pass- 
ing from west to east and back to westward again. It was a Swedish 
maitre de ballet, a graduate of the Royal Opera Ballet at Stockholm, 
who reorganized the Imperial Russian Ballet in the nineties and thus 
made possible the Terpsichorean renascence with which the Russian 
name afterwards became so strikingly connected. A couple of decades 
later M. Fokin, an exponent of that movement, went to Stockholm 
and organized the Swedish ballet. By his own admission, he found 
the field so well prepared that his task seemed like that of putting a 
match to a fuse already laid. The subsequent development came al- 
most with the suddenness of an explosion. 

The world at large, however, knew very little about what had 
happened at that far northern capital until a change of régime within 
its opera led to a schism that sent some of the brightest and also young- 
est stars of the Royal Ballet on a tour to several other European 
countries. Two results followed from that unprecedented enterprise: 
a universal publicity that until then had been missing, and a freedom 
of development that had not been available to the same extent. Rolf 
de Mare, instigator and general director of the new organization, has 
to his credit the former of these two important factors. But the latter 
is at once the cause and effect of the rise of Jean Borlin, scenic director, 
instructor, and principal male star of the Swedish Ballet. As far as I 
can make out, it is above all his genius which has helped that little 
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troupe of Stockholm insurgents to a level of achievement so high that 
some of its presentations are spoken of by critics as epoch-making in 
the annals of dancing as an art. 

The line of evolution followed by every art is the same, and that 
line repeats itself again and again. It leads always into a blind alley 
of artificiality and frozen tradition. At that point dancing had ar- 
rived through the universal dominance of the ballet falsely described 
as classical. The one salvation for an art that has reached such a point 
is to turn back toward its own origins for a new start and a new inspi- 
ration. This renascent movement was begun by the Russians, though 
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many others had a great deal to do with it. Now that movement is 
continued and carried onward by the Swedes under the impetus fur- 
nished by the genius of Boérlin. The Russians stripped the dancers 
of the cerements that had become their uniform. Their limbs were 
set free. Their movements were rendered natural once more. Color 
and passion were brought back to the dance. The satyrs from whose 
loins the drama once sprang could once more be seen capering across 
the stage. Beyond that the Russians could not reach. 

Now Borlin, through such experiments as his notable terpsi- 
chorean tableaux El Greco, is groping his way toward what one critic 
has described as a “semi-dramatic modern style of dancing.” It is 
not pantomime he is giving us, nor “living pictures,” but an effort to 
embody passions and conflicts of all but tragic scope in quickly pass- 
ing scenes of such poignant beauty and dramatic intensity that they 
grave themselves on the beholder’s eyes like so many lightning flashes. 
The art for which he gropes is at times highly and subtly symbolistic, 
as in his staging of Claudel’s The Desire of Man. At other times, as 
in The Foolish Virgins, with its motive taken from Swedish peasant 
paintings, it achieves its effects through an excess of naively humorous 
simplicity. But always it strives, through a synthesis of all the 
esthetic elements supporting the ballet—music, scenery, costumes, 
movement, etc.—to create an impression on the mind that remains alive 
when the momentary stimulation of eye and ear has ceased. 

The dominant feature of Borlin’s case is that he has only just 
begun. His achievements so far, and those of the entire ballet, have 
been passionately disputed . . . . praised here to the skies, and de- 
cried elsewhere as negligible. But it is noticeable that praise and 
blame agree in their degree of violence. And it is also noticeable that 
most of the praise has come from places where Borlin and his col- 
leagues were strangers, while most of the blame has come from their 
native country. Even in Sweden, however, it is now being granted 
that the performances of the self-exiled Swedish Ballet have to be 
taken seriously, and at least one critic of high standing has declared 
that this very ballet, which is now coming here, seems better equipped 


than any similar organization in Europe to create the terpsichorean 
art of to-morrow. 
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The Past and the Near Past in Norwegian 
Literature 


By Hanna Astrup Larsen 


The season in Norway is more remarkable for books in the lit- 
erary-historical and literary-biographical field than in that of pure lit- 
erature. A few of the new books deal with modern subjects, the most 
important being Gerhard Gran’s authoritative monograph on Kiel- 
land and Bjérn Bjornson’s anecdotal story of his own life. Apart from 
these, the most significant contributions are those which throw new 
light on Norway’s cultural history in the Middle Ages. The last vol- 
ume of Sigrid Undset’s great trilogy, Kristin Lavransdatter, which is 
the outstanding event in the realm of creative literature, is to a greater 
extent than the earlier parts an interpretation of the age. The period 
is that immediately preceding the Black Death, in 1349, which is gen- 
erally held to usher in the dark centuries in Norway’s history. If we 
turn to the critical and historical works we find Norwegian scholars 
directing their researches toward the same period in an effort to trace 
the links that bind history in an unbroken chain from the far distant 
but fairly familiar past, through the obscure centuries, and down to 
our day. 

A notable contribution, though one not altogether pleasant to 
national vanity, is that of Hans EK. Kinck which bears the ironic title 
The Great Epoch (Storhedstid, Aschehoug, 1922). Kinck, though 
almost unknown in this country and by no means widely read even in 
his own, is by some critics regarded as the greatest writer in Norway 
to-day. I should qualify that by saying that he is the most brilliant 
and subtle intellect. A certain negativeness in his attitude will always 
prevent him from attaining the popularity of Hamsun and Bojer or 
the breadth and strength of Sigrid Undset; but his latest critical study 
of an important epoch in Norwegian history—the thirteenth century 
—has brought him more readers than he has ever won by his novels 
and dramas, or by his critical works which deal largely with subjects 
from Italian Renaissance times. 

It was to be expected that Kinck’s viewpoint would be at variance 
with that generally accepted. The thirteenth century with its far- 
flung line of foreign contacts is usually regarded as the blossoming 
time of Norwegian medieval culture. Kinck believes that decay had 
already set in, due partly to the killing off of the best native stock in 
the wars of the various pretenders to the throne, and partly to foreign 
influences. Not only that the old Norsemen learned cruelty from the 
Vends of the Baltic—torturing and maiming prisoners and killing 
the defenseless, practices unknown to the viking code of honor—or 
that the German merchants in their seaports brought various other 
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malpractices; the author believes that even the influence of the more 
advanced nations, such as the English and French, contributed to 
break down old standards. He does not idealize the life of the old 
Norsemen; he sees it in all rawness and grimness just as piti- 
lessly as he sees the degeneracy of the mountain-locked peasant he 
depicts in his stories of modern Norway. Yet he maintains that there 
existed a certain indigenous culture which the Norsemen lost by their 
readiness to ape foreign models. He bases his thesis entirely on the 
literature of the age, contrasting the terse, vigorous form of the old 
sagas and their classic simplicity with the newfangled imported ro- 
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mances in which neither style nor subject matter had any vital relation 
with the minds of the people. The old literature had been “heard,” 
and the saga-teller had by constant oral repetition and watching for 
the effect on his audience, evolved a style that was of its kind almost 
perfect. The new literature was “seen,” translated or adapted by for- 
eign scribes from foreign models, and the very fact that it was written 
instead of told made it the property of the few instead of the many. 

The second part of the book traces the evolution of a really na- 
tional literature in the humble popular ballad. Gradually the new 
romances trickled down among the common people, and from the 
highly imaginative tales of knights and ladies as they were trans- 
muted in the peasant mind, a new literature grew up, one that like the 
old saga literature was “heard” and not “seen.” ‘The so-called Great 
Epoch is a dangerous epoch, the beginning of the great decay; but 
for that very reason it gives nourishment to the delicate new root 
fibres. ‘To seek out and find the new growth under the year-old grass 
is the most difficult problem in Norwegian intellectual life, but it is 
here that the problems of our modern history must be solved. ‘ 
At all events, periods of decay belong in the life of nations. He who 
denies that is blind, and if he is not blind he is worse, he is stupid. 
The life of a people is mysterious as the foot-prints of animals. The 
traces may be light as the imprint of a grouse’s wing in loose snow, 
or they may be heavy and sombre as the lonely spoor of the elk bull.” 

Kinck’s book, his denial of the popular theory of mental fructi- 
fication from intercourse across the western sea, and his character- 
ization of Haakon Haakonsson, Magnus Barefoot, and Sigurd the 
Crusader as “fools and fops” will rouse antagonism, but his mocking 
irreverence is a healthy irritant that stimulates thought. In the light 
of his theory that literature degenerates when it is “seen” instead of 
“heard,” added interest attaches to a book by a scholar and specialist 
in his own field, Professor Knut Liestél, who has shown that a type 
of literature very much like the old saga has existed among the Nor- 
wegian peasantry down to our time. In his Norwegian Family Sagas 
(Norske A’ttesogor, Olaf Norli, 1922) he tells such a family story 
covering many generations, which he has himself gathered from the 
lips of people now living, and which he has been able to verify through 
studies in archives, church records, etc. This, then, is literature that 
has been only “heard” not read, and Professor Liestél uses it to prove 
his contention that there is no reason to doubt the reliability of the 
Icelandic family sagas which were transmitted in exactly the same 
manner by constant oral repetition for no longer a period than the 
peasant story which he has been able to trace for three hundred years. 

A scholar who has done much to interpret the later Middle Ages in 
Norway is Fredrik Paasche. He is the author of a monograph on 
King Sverre and has recently translated The Saga of Burnt Njal 
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into modern Norwegian. He has also given us some beautiful trans- 
lations of the religious songs that formed the chief literary output 
in Norway after the decay of the skaldic verse. Professor Paasche is 
especially well qualified to write of the Middle Ages because of his 
sympathetic understanding of the spiritual life that drew its nourish- 
ment from the Church, and his chapters on the Church are, it seems to 
me, the most interesting in his new book Snorre Sturlason and the Stur- 
lungs (Aschehoug, 1922). 

Paasche, like Kinck, has been fascinated by the period when the 
old native culture was crumbling under the impact of new foreign 
ideas; but he takes a far more optimistic view of the positive forces 
for good. He shows us the conflict between Christianity and pagan- 
ism in the turbulent oligarchy of Iceland in which the Sturlung 
family were an important factor. Iceland was far from the authority 
of the pope, and bishops were chosen by the chieftains and peasants, 
often from the great families which in heathen times had inherited 
the right of priesthood. Thus when Gudmund, afterwards known as 
Gudmund the Good, was chosen bishop of Holar, it was said that by 
the choice “no doubt the will of God was done as well as was possible 
in Iceland.” 

The dramatic story of the fiery Bishop Gudmund might well 
have formed a saga by itself. He was the scion of a great Icelandic 
family, but because of illegitimate birth had been deprived of his in- 
heritance and dedicated to the Church. At first the clerical life was 
distasteful to him, but he schooled himself to bear it so well that he 
gained a reputation for patience and meekness, and when the great 
chieftains made him a bishop, they expected that he would be sub- 
servient to their will. To their surprise they found that he asserted 
the authority of the Church more vigorously than any of his predeces- 
sors. The conflict led at last to open battle, and the bishop had to 
flee the country and appeal his case to the pope, who reinstated him 
in office. Upon his return he realized that he had to build up the 
Church from the bottom, and he established a school where he re- 
ceived both children of the aristocracy and the sons of paupers. Here 
we have the beginning of a break in the barrier between classes. The 
nobles resented this and also his extravagant goodness, his charities 
to the worthy and the unworthy, patterned on the ideal of St. Francis. 
Strife broke out again, and at last the bishop was taken into custody 
and forcibly restrained from giving everything he could lay hands 
on to beggars; but after his death he was worshipped as a saint, and 
miracles were attributed to him. A curious instance of how piety 
struggled with the old pugnacious spirit is found in the story of Kol- 
bein, one of the leaders in the attack on Gudmund, who composed a 
hymn while he was laying siege to the bishop’s house, and when he 
was mortally wounded begged for absolution and received it from the 
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bishop on the strength of the songs he had composed to the Lord 
Christ and the Virgin Mary. 

Paasche’s book gives an illuminating interpretation of Snorre 
Sturlason’s age, a time when Iceland, Norway, and the Western Isles 
formed one cultural unit. Of Snorre himself he paints a more sym- 
pathetic picture than others we have known. He sees the author of 
Heimskringla and The Prose Edda not as a deliberate traitor and vil- 
lain, but as an artist, temperamental, sensitive and therefore easily 
influenced by opposing forces, lacking in physical courage not so 
much from weakness as because life to him with his literary work and 
his varied interests was more precious than it could be to most of 
his contemporaries who had no other uses for their life than to lay it 
down, sooner or later, on the battle-field. 

The extent to which Norwegian interest is directed toward the 
past is shown in C. J. Hambro’s Brief History of Norwegian Litera- 
ture (Gyldendal, 1922), a book designed as a text for classes in the 
higher schools. To any one who looks for the much-needed compen- 
dium of Norwegian literature down to the present time Hambro’s 
book will prove a disappointment; his treatment of the last thirty or 
forty years is hardly even cursory, but the section devoted to medieval 
literature is unusually full. The author’s purpose is to show how Nor- 
wegian literature has existed in Norway in one unbroken chain from 
the time of the Eddas until now. In the centuries when Copenhagen 
was the literary centre of both Norway and Denmark, and Norwe- 
gian-born writers, such as Holberg and Wessel, contributed to the 
common literature, there existed among the peasantry religious poems, 
folk-songs, and popular tales which were the lineal descendants of the 
Eddas and sagas, although they were not committed to writing before 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

I have already mentioned the broad place which the historical 
element occupies in the last volume of Sigrid Undset’s Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter published under the sub-title T'he Cross (Kristin Lavrans- 
datter, Korset, Aschehoug, 1922). In a current review of the book 
Hambro says of Kristin’s husband, Erlend Nikulaussén, that he is 
really a viking type born too late. “A cultural epoch of seven hun- 
dred years ebbs out in him.” He has all the gifts that would have 
made him the idol of the people in the days when the royal adventurer 
like Sigurd the Crusader was the natural leader; but he is neither a 
politician nor yet a farmer. At last he flees from the complications 
of a life which he can not master and seeks refuge in a lonely mountain 
hut where he lives as the poorest rustic. On Kristin falls the burden 
of carrying on the everyday life of the family, with the constant 
galling sense of lessening values and lowered standards. When her 
seven sons grow tall and begin to explore life for themselves, she feels 
more than the ordinary anxiety of the mother; she has the mortifica- 
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tion of knowing that they sink below their class, and the daughters-in- 
law they bring her are not of her caliber. 

Naturally Kristin’s bitterness turns against the husband who 
should have guarded the family interests. Love can not make their 
natures blend. As they grow older, the two become more and more 
themselves, more unlike each other. Kristin has almost broken her 
father’s heart to marry Erlend, and yet her parents’ standards are a 
law of her nature. When at last she taunts her husband with being 
unworthy to sit in her father’s high seat, he swears that he will never 
sit in it again—and keeps his word. It is not before he hears that his 
absence has caused scandal to fasten on her name that he comes down 
from his mountain refuge, to die at her feet as her champion. Kristin, 
wild with the misery she has undergone, tries to drive him away with 
curses, but when he sinks down mortally wounded, the old love flames 
up again never to die. After his death she sees the real sweetness and 
goodness which his irresponsible vagaries had hidden, and at last justi- 
fies her love to herself. 

Finally Kristin feels that her cup of destiny is full; life can hold 
no more. Then she, too, leaves the world, taking refuge in a convent 
near Trondhjem. There the pestilence finds her, and she dies. 

The last two volumes of Kristin Lavransdatter are the record of 
dissolution, in the individual family and in Norway’s old, old aristoc- 
racy, which in the past had been the guardian of the country’s freedom 
and the bearer of its culture. As the old families died out, Norway 
sank to sleep as far as the outer world was concerned. But in this 
obscurity forces were being liberated in the people and were slowly 
groping their way toward the light. Jacob B. Bull’s novel, Sir Sam- 
uel’s Kingdom (Hr. Samuels Rige, Gyldendal, 1922), a sequel to his 
Hr. Samuel, describes the national awakening, and carries the story 
past the events of 1814. Unfortunately Bull can not refrain from 
a too heavy sentimentality, and yet he gives a splendid picture of the 
peasants in their mountain valley and of their imperious pastor, Sir 
Samuel, one of the men who were the real leaders of Norway in the 
days when the king lived across the sea. Among the scenes that stand 
out is the service in old Rendalen church: in the pulpit, Sir Samuel let- 
ting his mighty voice roll out the new méssage of freedom; in the 
pews, the men of the valley, their strong faces like hewn stone, not look- 
ing at him, but straight before them. “Yet every time Sir Samuel’s 
broad hand fell heavily on the edge of the pulpit, the closed jaws 
settled in still firmer lines, as if they were setting their teeth in an 
immovable resolve. In those days Norway’s freedom was born and 
her fate determined.” ‘Patient they had been those peasants as their 
own mountains, but now it seemed as though the very mountains were 


stirring, and the mighty masses of stone heaved like the ocean when it 
is stirred to its depths.” 
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It is difficult to realize that only six or seven decades lay between 
this national awakening and the intellectual revolt led by the new 
Norway’s greatest writers which culminated in the ’eighties. It was a 
revolt against everything smug and established, against officialdom 
everywhere, official Chris- 
tianity, official morality—a 
revolt, in fact, against the 
very lineal descendants of 
Sir Samuel and his breth- 
ren in Church and State. 
This period is treated in the 
most illuminating manner 
by Professor Gerhard 
Gran in his monograph, 
Alexander L. Kielland and 
His Time (Dreyers For- 
lag, Stavanger). Kielland 
is the patrician and bon- 
vivant among Norwegian 
authors. Born in a family 
that had been wealthy for 
generations, possessed of 
wit, grace, charm, a splen- 
did physique, the urbanity 
born of wealth and an as- 
sured social position, he 
seemed to have everything 
that would enlist him on the 
side of the established order. 
He never knew the inner or 
outer struggles that naturally placed other Norwegian writers on the 
side of the opposition. Yet he was swept up in the wave of generous 
indignation against tyranny and repression and injustice of all kinds 
which is the motive power in that whole literary period. He never 
wrote without a purpose, and was almost angry when people forgot his 
message in the charm of his stories. He scoffed at Jonas Lie—who 
was always a backslider from the réle of preacher—because the ser- 
mon was not sufficiently evident in his books. “Any one might read 
The Family at Gilje without knowing that it was a plea for the emanci- 
pation of women.” Perhaps that is the reason why The Family at Gilje 
1s as much alive now as when it was written; and of Kielland’s own 
novels the one that has best stood the test of time is Skipper Worse in 
which the message, though undoubtedly present, is least patent. 

Professor Gran’s book, while written in a graceful, flowing style 
with some of the lightness of touch that distinguished Kielland him- 
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self, is serious history. Bjérn Bjornson’s Stories of My Life (Mit 
Livs Historier, Aschehoug, 1922), as the title indicates, is a somewhat 
casual collection of incidents which nevertheless are important in throw- 
ing light on the life of the Bjérnson family and on the period. It is 
difficult to realize that Bjérnstjerne Bjornson was once execrated so 
that his children were afraid to play in the streets of Christiania, where 
they were either abused or pitied, according to the mood of the on- 
looker. Some of the outstanding figures in the same period of revolt 
and conflict are dealt with in Nils Collett Vogt’s The Living and the 
Dead (Levende og déde, Aschehoug, 1922,), a series of newspaper 
articles collected in book form, though some of his sketches go down 
as far as to the war and Woodrow Wilson’s sojourn in Paris. 

The fiction of the year contains many books worthy of more than 
the passing mention which space allows. Mikkjel Fonhus has again 
written a story of an animal, interwoven with the tale of a man almost 
as primitive, this time against a Spitsbergen background brilliantly 
sketched. The title is Polar Light (Under polarlyset, Aschehoug, 
1922). Olav Duun has added a volume to his chronicles of the Juvik- 
ing family, Youth (I ungdommen, Olaf Norli, 1922), and Hulda 
Garborg publishes a sequel to her Mens Dansen gaar called The En- 
chanted Forest (I Huldreskog, Aschehoug, 1922). Jacob Hilditch 
in Humble Fates (Enkle Skjebner, Gyldendal, 1922) and Gabriel 
Scott in Emanuel (Gyldendal, 1922), each in his way, exhibit that 
apotheosis of the worthily obscure and the humbly dignified which 
marks much of recent Norwegian literature. 

Among the writers who are counted as new the most virile con- 
tribution is made by Fredrik Parelius who has hitherto published only 
some stories of the Congo. His novel 7'he Bastard is the story of a 
young man, who, through illegitimate birth, is homeless and rootless 
everywhere, though he passes through all classes of society in his ef- 
forts to establish himself. It is a strong and evidently sincere, but 
harsh and unsympathetic book. Sigurd Hoel, another new writer, is 
editor and literary critic of a communist paper. He publishes a volume 
of short stories, on varying themes and of uneven merit, but showing 
talent. Erik Krag, the twenty-year-old son of the late ‘distinguished 
writer Thomas Krag, makes his début with a pathological novel en- 
titled Ottar Wreike. Profound disenchantment is the common mark 
that stamps these three books as of the same vintage—the bitter vintage 
of the war perhaps. Quite idyllic by comparison is the work of another 
young author, Axel Krogh. His Steel-Ice, a low-toned but exquisite 
picture of Norwegian country life, shows that the old poetic vein which 


has given us so many charming peasant stories is not yet run dry in 
Norway. 
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Current Events 
U.S. A. 


@ Bankers, farmers and members of Congress, representing the six 
States of the North Middle West, comprising the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District, have urged upon President Coolidge plans for the relief 
of the agricultural situation, including a revival of the United States 
Grain Corporation, a reduction of freight rates on wheat and flour, 
and the calling of a special session of Congress to enact legislation in 
aid of the farming contingent. @ Among Presidential possibilities, 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, is looming on the political horizon. 
Up to the present time the Governor, who was instrumental in settling 
the anthracite coal strike, has been noncommittal. There is no doubt, 
nevertheless, that his friends will do their utmost to place him in the 
running for the Republican nomination. After declaring in a recent 
address that certain legislators had tried to use their political offices for 
the purpose of protecting stock brokers under investigation, President 
Seymour L. Cromwell, of the New York Stock Exchange, summoned 
before the Grand Jury, is said to have revealed the names of the legis- 
lators in question. Financial circles were not a little stirred by the 
incident. @ On August 31 the State Department formally announced 
that diplomatic relations with Mexico have been resumed, and the De- 
partment is taking steps to accredit its chargé d’affaires, pending the 
appointment of an ambassador. The Mexican Government issued a 
similar statement. @ The American Bar Association, meeting in Min- 
neapolis, adopted a resolution urging participation by the United 
States in the World Court. Lee Saner, of Dallas, Texas, was elected 
president. @ The Japanese earthquake disaster, following the proc- 
lamation of President Coolidge, found the American people a unit in 
coming to the aid of the stricken nation. As usual, the American Red 
Cross organization took the lead in bringing quick assistance to the 
people of Japan, a drive for $5,000,000 starting a few days after the 
catastrophe. @ Count Albert Apponyi, of Hungary, remembered here 
from his lecture tour in favor of world peace a few years before the 
great war, arrived to once more enlist the interest of the American 
people in a better international understanding. Count Apponyi comes 
at the request of the All-American Committee and the Institute of 
International Education. @ Of considerable interest to the American- 
Swedish population of the United States was the coming of the Most 
Reverend Nathan Séderblom, Archbishop of Sweden, who went to 
Washington with greetings and a message from the King of Sweden 
to President Coolidge. Among the events marking his visit to New 
York was the broadcasting by radio of his several addresses made here 


and a banquet tendered Bishop Séderblom by the Lutheran Society of 
New York. 
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Sweden 


@ The marriage of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and Princess Louise 
of Mountbatten is to take place in November. Minister of Commerce 
Wehlin has returned from a trip to Spitsbergen where he went in the 
latter part of the summer to investigate conditions for coal mining. 
Sweden owns considerable deposits in the Svea mine which is being 
worked by a private company with a subsidy from the State. The min- 
ister of commerce, who was formerly not in favor of continuing the 
State subsidy, has now declared himself convinced that the undertak- 
ing is worth while, provided there is not a marked slump in the price of 
British coal which would make it difficult for Spitsbergen coal to 
compete. On October 1 the rent regulation law passed during the 
housing shortage due to the war ceased to be effective. In the hope 
that when the market thus became free it would again be possible to 
build with a reasonable profit, many private concerns had started large 
building operations. Some of the more important cities had also begun 
the construction of huge apartment houses designed for families of 
moderate means. Unfortunately, however, the buildings trades chose 
to strike last summer, with the result that the shortage is almost 
as acute as before. @ On October 1, which is the official moving day 
in Sweden, most of the new buildings were yet unfinished, and many 
of the poorer families in Stockholm and Goteborg found themselves 
without any place to go. The city authorities therefore had to find 
temporary shelter for the needy as best they could, in school-houses, 
gymnasiums, and barracks. It is hoped that a number of buildings 
will be finished before the cold weather sets in. In Stockholm there is a 
dearth of school-houses as well as homes. Many of the school buildings 
are overcrowded, and this year it was necessary to refuse admission 
to 272 pupils in the ages between nine and eleven because there were 
neither school-rooms nor teachers enough to provide for them. Blame 
is put on the Socialists who, although they insist on attendance at the 
public schools being made obligatory for all classes, yet refused to 
vote appropriations for buildings. The harvest has been retarded 
by the constant rain and low temperature which have prevailed all 
summer. The hay crop was fairly good, but the rye and other grain, 
the potatoes and various root crops, as well as the fruit, have ripened 
very slowly. Inno part of the country has the harvest been more than 
medium, and in many places it must be called poor. € The unfavor- 
able weather has had its influence on the attendance at Goteborg. 
While from the viewpoint of exhibits the Exposition has been a bril- 
liant success, the income from admission tickets has not been so large 
as at first expected, and the closing day was postponed from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 15 in the hope that fair autumn weather might 
bring the figure up to expectations. On the whole, however, the 
budget of the Exposition is very satisfactory. 
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Denmark 


@ The Danish Economic Conference, which began meetings in Sep- 
tember, has not at the time of this writing succeeded in arriving at any 
conclusion regarding the best policy for improving the Danish rate 
of exchange. It is generally agreed that efforts should be directed 
toward restoring the Danish paper krone to full par value, but that it 
should not be done too quickly. A too speedy rise, with the consequent 
fall in prices, would mean economic ruin for many owners of real 
estate, especially in the country, but also in town. A sales tax similar 
to that used in France was discussed as a means of procuring resources 
to settle the foreign debts of the country. A sales tax, bankers hold, 
would reduce consumption, which is undoubtedly large per person 
among all classes in Denmark. An increase of the income tax or the 
property tax would, it is thought, only tend to raise wages and keep 
the standard of living at a high level, at least so far as one half of the 
population is concerned. @ The Socialists, who held their nineteenth 
party congress at Odense in the early part of September in order to 
prepare for the coming elections, have adopted a long and inclusive 
party programme. They took occasion to include as a plank in their 
platform an idea originally advanced by Professor L. V. Birck of 
the University of Copenhagen advocating that the home debts of the 
State should be settled by confiscation of as much as 15 percent of 
all private fortunes amounting to 50,000 kroner or more. The 
other parties strenuously oppose the proposal, contending that such 
a seizure of private means would have a most disturbing and weak- 
ening effect on economic life in general. All non-Socialist organs 
from the Conservative Berlingske Tidende to the Radical Politiken 
are agreed in protesting violently, and Berlingske Tidende goes so 
far as to say that the social ethics or lack of ethics in the proposal sug- 
gest the morals of a highwayman. 4 The harvest. is very much de- 
layed in Denmark this year, owing to late ripening of the crops and 
incessant rains in the latter part of the summer. The uncertain har- 
vest prospects have contributed to the renewed depreciation of the 
krone after the temporary rise in July. Relative to the dollar it is 
slightly lower than it was a month ago, but compared to Sterling it 
shows a slight improvement. @ Experiments with a serum against 
tuberculosis which were recently begun by Professor Dreyer of Ox- 
ford at Vejlefjord Sanatorium are in full progress, and Professor 
Dreyer is shortly expected on a visit to investigate the results. QA 
delegation of Rigsdag members have returned from a trip to Green- 
land with the good ship Gertrud Rask. The object of the trip was to 
study Greenland conditions and ascertain what Denmark can do for 
the better development of the island. A most friendly welcome was 


_ given the delegation by the people of Greenland, both Danes and 


Greenlanders. 
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Norway 


@ By the Danish Government’s acceptance of the Norwegian Mining 
Bill for Spitsbergen, one of the chief obstacles to the definite settle 
ment of Norway’s sovereignity in that part of the Arctic region has 
at last been removed. According to a statement issued by the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Office, the Storting will be invited to ratify the 
Spitsbergen Treaty when it reassembles for its autumn session in 
October. Holland is still the only country which has ratified the 
Treaty. But it is hoped that all the signatory Powers will have rati- 
fied it before the end of next spring, and that consequently Norway 
may be able to take over its new colony in the coming summer. Q The 
British Minister to Norway, Sir M. Findlay, will resign shortly owing 
to ill health. He intends to leave Kristiania in November. His res- 
ignation is deeply regretted in the Norwegian press. Aftenposten 
says that Sir M. Findlay is a good and sincere friend of Norway, and 
he and Lady Findlay will be greatly missed. The Tidens Tegn says 
that no foreign diplomat has ever occupied a position in Norway com- 
parable to that of Sir M. Findlay’s. He hag been in Kristiania longer 
than any other foreign envoy, and knows the country better than any 
other diplomat. His unique position is chiefly due to his personal 
qualities, his integrity, ability, and political insight. @ Thirty candi- 
dates are proposed for the Nobel Peace Prize, which will be awarded 
in December. Among them are Lord Robert Cecil, Professor Keynes, 
Mr. Hughes, the American Secretary of State, and Jane Addams. 
@ The executive of the Norwegian Communist Labor party has de- 
cided to suspend the well-known Communist leaders, K. O. Thornes 
and Mrs. Jeanette Olsen, owing to their venomous attacks on Martin 
Tranmel, who is upholding the independence of the Norwegian party 
against Moscow. The suspension is a serious blow to the extreme 
Moscovite section, and calculated to hasten the disruption of the party. 
@ The Norwegian Captain Victor Arnesen, who in the beginning of 
September returned from the Arctic region, claims to have discovered 
an island, twelve English miles in circumference, near Franz Joseph’s 
Land, in a latitude of 80 degrees and 40 minutes. It was previously hid- 
den by an iceberg between 70 and 80 feet high, which has melted. This 
shows the exceptional nature of recent thawing in the Arctic. The 
difficult situation arising out of the refusal of the Primate of the 
Norwegian State Church to consecrate the new bishop of Trondhjem, 
Dr. Gleditsch, on account of his liberal views, was at last solved, the 
bishop of Kristiansand, the Reverend Stéylen, declaring himself 
willing to consecrate the new bishop. The consecration took place in 
Trondhjem cathedral, September 2, in the presence of the King and 
the Premier. € The annual industries fair at Kristiania was held in 
the week September 2 to 7 and proved a great success. 
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An American Book Table 


Title Author 
FICTION 
Edith Wharton 
Herbert Quick 
Dorothy Canfield 


A Son aT THE FRONT 
Tue HAWKEYE 
RovGH-HEWN 
Faint PerFuME 
DANGER Ernest Poole 
Wuere THE Buive Becrins Christopher Morley 
Oxtp Crow Alice Brown 
Bs wing hctseceee deans sheets danacecns'g eee Mary Johnston 
THE QuARE-WOMEN Lucy Furman 
Tue Boy Grew OLDER Heywood Broun 
Ts Curren 6 CRROREI 6 ico 5 5 0o0 ko 5 cede e's Arthur Train 
Tue Aste McLaucHiins Margaret Wilson 
POETRY AND DRAMA 
Robert Frost 
Vachel Lindsay 
Owen Davis 
A. Edward Newton 


New HampsHIRE 

CottecteD Porms 

IcEBOUND 

Docror JoHNSON: A PLay 

Tue Harp WEAVER AND OTHER POEMS 
CaroLINA FOLK-PLAYS Frederick H. Koch 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
CoNFESSIONS OF A BOOK-LOVER 
DEFINITIONS 

Tue Lrrerary DIscIPLINE 
Tue Genius oF AMERICA 
Sunwise Turn 


Henry Seidel Canby 
John Erskine 
Stuart P. Sherman 
Madge Jenison 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Tue Lone WINTER Anne Greene 
Tuese Unirep States; a Symposium Ernest Gruening (ed.) 
Tue Wonvers oF THE DuNEs George A. Brennan 
GLOUCESTER BY LAND AND SEA Charles Boardman 
Hawes 
Hiram Bingham 
Rose Wilder Lane 
BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 
Lire anp Letrers oF Water H. Pace Burton J. Hendrick 
BaRNUM 
Gamaliel Bradford 
Paul Van Dyke 
AMERICA OF YESTERDAY John Davis Long 
Jerrerson Davis, His Lire anp Personaity.. Morris Schaff 
JoHN RanbDOoLPH William C. Bruce 
Grorce WasHINGTON 
A Man From MAINE 
Gumpses oF AuTHORS 


Edward Bok 
Caroline Tieknor 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
Revotutrionary New Enoianp 1691-1776 


Pusiic Opinion in War AND PEACE 
Wooprow Witson anp Worip SetrrieMent.... Ray Stannard Baker 
Man anv CULTURE Clark Wissler 
THe Supreme Court 1n Unrrep Srares His- 
TORY. : Charles Warren 
John Corbin 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
arry Emerson Fos- 
dick 


THe Vauinrry or American IDEALS Shailer Matthews 


Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
CoLonres AND THE Earty ReEPuBLic 
Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Fine ARTS 


Fiske Kimball 
Published under the 
auspices of the 
American Institute 
of Architects 


Tue Fiower my Drama Stark Young 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Maurice Francis Egan 


Morris Robert Werner 


William Roscoe Thayer 


James Truslow Adams 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell 


Publisher 


Scribner 
Bobbs-Merrill 
Harcourt 
Appleton 
Macmillan 
Doubleday 
Macmillan 
Little, Brown 
Atlantic 
Putnam 
Scribner 
Harper 


Henry Holt 
Macmillan 
Little, Brown 
Atlantic 
Harper 
Henry Holt 


Doubleday 
Harcourt 
Duffield 
Scribner 
Dutton 


Century 
Boni & Liveright 
Bobbs-Merrill 


Little, Brown 
Houghton 
Harper 


Doubleday 
Harcourt 
Houghton 
Scribner 
Atlantic 

John W. Luce 
Putnam 
Houghton 
Scribner 
Houghton 


Atlantic 
Harvard 
Doubleday 
Crowell 


Little, Brown 
Scribner 


Revell 
Abingdon 


Scribner 


Marshall Jones 
Scribner 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students! publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Méller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 


American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Eva Fréberg, Associate Sec- 
retary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske Selskad, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feil- 
berg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 
1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 


Tue Greatest AUDIENCE IN THE WoRLD 


The great growth of Radio broadcasting 
during the last two years has developed a 
new and startlingly extensive agency for 
popular education and amusement. Govern- 
ment figures indicate that in the Metropolitan 
district of New York there are eight hundred 
thousand receiving sets. Even in little vil- 
lages, a great distance from the centres of 
music and drama, have been heard the pro- 
grammes of opera companies and orchestras 
and such important addresses as those of Lord 
Robert Cecil and President Harding’s last 
messages to the country. 

The Foundation has recently begun a Radio 
campaign for the dissemination of informa- 
tion on Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The 
first lectures by Mr. James Creese, Secretary 
of the Foundation and Mr. E. H. Cahill of 
New York were based on The Poetic Edda 
which was published by the Foundation on 
September 15. One of these lectures, drawn 
from the Voluspo and the Hovamol, was given 
the title “The Bible of the Norsemen”; an- 
other on the humor of the Thrymskvitha and 
Lokasenna was called “What the Vikings 
Laughed at”; a third on the manners and 
customs of the Vikings was called “The Vik- 
ing Book of Etiquette.” The titles of these 
lectures indicate the essentially popular na- 


ture of such a great classic as The Poetic 
Edda. 


Leir Ericson CELEBRATIONS AND FESTIVALS 


The Norse discovery of America by Leif 
Ericson in the year 1000 was the subject of 
two Radio talks given in New York and 
Newark. The Leif Ericson Festival of the 
New York Chapter held in Town Hall on 


September 29 was also broadcasted by Radio 
from three stations of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company from New 
York, Washington, D. C., and Boston. It is 
estimated that at least five hundred thousand 
people scattered on the Atlantic seaboard, 
from Ponce de Leon’s settlement in Florida 
to Thorfinn Karlsefni’s settlement in the 
north, heard on this evening the story of “the 
man who found America.” 

Dr. John H. Finley, former Commissioner 
of Education for the State of New York and 
now Associate Editor of the New York Times, 
presided at the meeting. in Town Hall. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, editor of the Forum, and the Consul 
General of Norway, Mr. Hans Fay. A chorus 
of thirty men in Viking costumes, the Norwe- 
gian Singers’ Society of Brooklyn, supported 
Mr. Erik Bye in the solo songs, Grieg’s 
Noronnakvadet and Kongekvadet. Sweden 
was represented on the programme by folk- 
songs sung by the children of Vasa Orders 
No. 1 and 2, directed by Mrs. Johannes 
Hoving; and Denmark by three songs by 
Mme. Emma von Holstein, one of them from 
the Greenland Opera Kaddara being sung on 
this occasion by special permission of the 
author, Dr. Norman-Hansen. The pro- 
gramme was opened and closed by tableaux— 
“Leif Ericson meeting the Indians” and “A 
Tribute to Leif Ericson by Norway, Iceland, 
Denmark, and Sweden,” in which young 
ladies of the Junior League represented the 
four countries. The Chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements was Mrs. J. W. H. 
Hamilton. 

Leif Ericson Day was also celebrated in 
other cities in Chicago, Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles, and ten or more other 
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In Minneapolis the Leif Ericson Day 
address was made by Mr. Henry A. Bellows, 
editor of the Northwestern Miller and trans- 
lator of The Poetic Edda. 


Apam Povu.sEN IN AMERICA 


The Danish actor, Adam Poulsen, whose 
direction of the Open Air Theatre in Copen- 
hagen was the subject of an article in the 
August number of the Review, arrived in 
New York with Mrs. Poulsen on September 
25 on the steamship Oscar II. The New York 
Chapter appointed a special committee to wel- 
come Mr. Poulsen, and a reception was given 
by this committee at the Commodore Hotel 
on the afternon of his arrival. At this recep- 
tion Mr. Poulsen was welcomed to America 
by the American actor, Mr. Otis Skinner. 
Mr. Poulsen began his American tour with an 
evening of readings under the auspices of the 
New York Chapter in Carnegie Chamber Hall 
on October 6. He will visit the centres of 
Danish population. In Chicago, where he will 
be the guest of the Chapter of the Foundation, 
he will appear in Ambrosius. Mr. Poulsen’s 
American programme has been arranged by 
Carl Antonsen of Chicago. 


Niets Buku anp His Gymnasts 


The first performance of Niels Bukh’s 
twenty-eight gymnasts in Town Hall, New 
York, on September 25, was a revelation of 
what the human body can do. The first part 
of the programme consisted of the primitive 
gymnastics described by Marius Lefévre in 
the October number of the Review, a seriés 
of strange contortions that seem at first to 
have no plan or object, but are really de- 
signed for stretching the muscles and counter- 
acting all modern occupational abnormalities. 
Later the young men showed what they could 
do in more finished gymnastics, including 
some marvellous jumping feats performed 
with vim and spirit. The young women gave 
an exhibition of rhythmic and plastic gymnas- 
ties which brought to mind the noble forms 
of Greek sculpture in its best time. Finally, 
the men and women joined in a merry song- 
dance with folk-costumes. 

_ There is a freshness and simplicity, a 
dignity and lack of self-consciousness in these 
young students from a Danish folk high school 
which is to a jaded New York audience as 
pleasant as sunshine and mountain springs. 


From One or Our Youncer FEeLttows 

Miss Signhild Gustafson was a Fellow of 
the Foundation to Sweden for the year 1922- 
1923. Her final report contains these par- 
agraphs on the adventures of an American 
student at Uppsala: 

“My last months in Sweden were especially 
rich in experience. As usual I attended lec- 
tures and pursued my study of Swedish 
literature. The goal I had set in numbers 
was 20,000 pages, which I achieved. Besides 
making a study of all periods of Swedish 
literature I wished to study intensively the 
greatest modern authors. The outstanding 
names were as I saw it, Strindberg, Lagerlof, 
von Heidenstam, Fréding, and Karlfeldt. Of 
Lagerlof, Fréding, and Karlfeldt I read the 
complete works, of Strindberg and von 
Heidenstam a good part. 

“A glance at my diary reveals the varied 
experiences of an American Fellow in 
Sweden. In April I visited a number of 
classes in a secondary school in Uppsala, met 
Dr. Carl Laurin in Stockholm, attended a 
“Fréding soirée” at Svenska Akademien, 
where I heard Dr. E. A. Karlfeldt speak and 
Mr. Sven Scholander recite and sing from 
Fréding; participated in the student festiv- 
ities attendant upon spring and the dancing 
of white caps after the winter pilgrimage to 
Linné’s Hammarby, gave an informal talk (in 
Swedish such as I could achieve) to Stock- 
holms Pristfruars Forening. It was to me an 
interesting experience to get in touch with 
these Stockholm ladies, the wives of clergy- 
men, who questioned and listened eagerly as 
I told them of Swedish church life in far-off 
America. The Swedes are so mentally awake, 
ready to consider, if not at once to adopt, what 
is new and different. Their devotion to. spring 
is touching to the American, who takes all his 
American sunshine for granted and fails to 
realize the meaning of a long and dark winter. 
I enjoyed the spring festivities of the univer- 
sity at the auditorium and the Botanical Gar- 
dens of Uppsala, and the happy, newly- 
hatched “students,” bouncing like balls in the 
air and racing or parading in crowds through 
the city. Then the mysterious serenades 
which were softly heard at midnight. We 
radicals who rush at new customs do lose 
from life a good deal of romance. 

“Sweden is distinctive also in that it has 
Selma Lagerléf, Carolina Rediviva, quaint 
Uppsala, Skokloster Castle, the roof garden 
at Nordiska Kompaniet in Stockholm, Skar- 
garden, the Gothenburg Exposition—all are 
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splendid. But Selma Lagerlof outshines them 
all. I visited her on June 5. After leaving 
Varmland, in the eight days remaining to me 
in Sweden I viewed Swedish accomplishment 
at the Gothenburg Exposition and saw pic- 
turesque Lund. The most delightful and un- 
usual experience afforded me by my Fellow- 
ship, however, was spending three and a half 
hours with the far-famed lady of Marbacka. 
Some dreams come true! I wish to extend to 
that organization which gave me the chance 
of a lifetime my heartiest thanks. My sincere 
ambition is in future to show myself worthy 
of the American-Scandivanian Foundation.” 





Northern Lights 


ArcHBIsHop SépERBLOM ARRIVING IN NEw 
York 

Archbishop Séderblom was formally wel- 
comed to New York by Acting Mayor Mur- 
ray Hurlburt at City Hall on the after- 
noon of September 25. A delegation of 
Swedish churchmen and representatives of 
the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches met the Drott- 
ningholm as it came into the harbor of New 
York. Mr. Henry G. Leach represented the 
Foundation in this delegation. On Friday 
evening, September 28, the Archbishop ad- 
dressed a large Swedish audience in the audi- 


torium of the College of the City of New 
York. po wee nb 
Tue Swepisu Press Bureau 

Through the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change much has been accomplished to make 
Sweden better represented in the American 
press. The director of the Exchange, Dr. 
Borje H. Brilioth, “has recently returned to 
Sweden and has taken with him a comprehen- 
sive report of the work of the Exchange since 
its establishment. Its news articles, giving 
clear and authentic information on Swedish 
affairs, have had a wide circulation in the im- 
portant papers of the United States, and 
those of Canada, Mexico, the Philippine 
Islands, and South America. The bureau has 
also acted as a cultural link between the two 
countries. It has assisted American writers 
and journalists in planning their visits to 
Sweden, and a number of prominent Swedes 
have been aided in their tours of America by 
the publicity service and introductions of the 
bureau. As one important American magazine 
states it, “Sweden is now becoming a part of 
American consciousness.” 
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JouaN Boser Becains His American Tour 
Johan Bojer is another of the distinguished 


visitors to New York this fall. He comes 
under .the auspices of the Sons of Norway, 
A dinner was given for him by the Norwegian 
Club on the evening of September 28, and the 
following day he attended the Leif Ericson 
celebration of our New York Chapter. Mr, 
Bojer began his American tour with a lecture 
in Imperial Hall, Brooklyn, September 27. 
He spoke on the Norwegian folk-tales, telling 
many quaint little stories, some of them 
remembered from his own childhood, others 
collected later. It is evident that in this field 
he has broken new ground, discovering tales 
not written down by Asbjérnsen and Moe, 
and throwing new light on the familiar 
figures of Norwegian superstition. 





Tue GyLpENDAL Prize 

On September 4 the Gyldendal prize of 
seventy thousand kroner was presented to 
Johannes Anker Larsen by the Director of the 
publishing house, Frederik Hegel. About one 
hundred Danes and fifty Norwegians had 
participated in the competition for the prize 
offered for the best novel by a Danish or Nor- 
wegian writer. The~jury consisted of Vil- 
helm Andersen, Francis Bull, Ludwig Hol- 
stein, Carl Nerup, and Axel Garde. The 
winner is a Dane and the name of the story 
is The Philosopher’s Stone (De Vises Sten). 
The author has written a dozen or more 
novels and plays, and besides his literary 
occupation he has been engaged in dramatic 
work both as director and actor. The book 
was published September 19, appearing 
simultaneously in Danish, Swedish, and Fin- 
nish. English and American editions are also 
in preparation. 





A Visit To IcELAND 

Professor Axel Johan Uppvall of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has returned from a 
journey to Iceland, where he has been pursu- 
ing the study of Old Norse language and 
literature. His itinerary included visits to 
many of the ancient sagasteads, Thingvalla, 
Borgarfjord, and Rejkholt, the old home of 
Snorre Sturlasson. 
Setma LaGerioér 

Marbacka, the reminiscences of Selma 
Lagerléf, are now being brought out by 
Doubleday Page & Company in an English 
translation by Velma Swanston Howard. 
Her own environment and the wealth of old 
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Virmland traditions have been drawn on for 
color and texture in so much of her writing, 
but one realizes afresh on reading these recol- 
lections how deeply all her work has been 
rooted in her childhood home and family life. 

Under the title Snowbound, the Swedish 
Biograph Company has made a motion pic- 
ture of Selma Lagerléf’s The Story of a 
Country House which appears in the volume 
From a Swedish Homestead of the Northland 
edition of Miss Lagerléf’s works, issued by 
her American publishers, Doubleday Page & 
Company. The picture will be shown in this 
country by the American Kreuger and Toll 
Company. 


AmeRICAN-SweEpisH Art at GOTEBORG 


Vecko-Journalen reproduces several can- 
vases from the exhibition by American Art- 
ists of Swedish Descent shown in Goteborg. 
The critic finds a strong influence from the 
homeland in the artists from across the sea, 
in spite of the various tendencies that dif- 
ferentiate them. 


New Books 


American Publications Translated from the 
Scandinavian or Dealing with Scandi- 
navian Subjects 


History: 


A History of Iceland. By Knut Gsrrset, 
author of A History of Norway. Macmillan. 
Dr. Gjerset tells the story of the colonization of 
Iceland, the organization of its government, the in- 
troduction of Christianity, the colonization of 
Greenland, and the voyages to the coast of America. 


Economics: 


Theory of Social Economy. By Gustav 
Cassex, University of Stockholm. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 

Professor Cassel is a leading figure among the 
economists of the world and has frequently been 
called in by the League of Nations as a neutral 
advisor, but this is the first time that a consistent 


statement of his econgmic theory has been made 
available in English. 


Folk-lore: 


The Wizard of the North. 
Parker Finimore. 
Van Everen. 
pany. 

Mr. Fillmore has retold the stories of the great 
Finnish epic, Kalevala, for children. 


Retold by 
Illustrated by Jan 
Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


Travel: 


From Pole to Pole. A book for Young 
People. By Sven Hepin. Macmillan. 

A translation of Frdn pol til pol, edited and 
abridged for young people. 

Travels and Sketches. Translated from 
the Danish of Freprerix Poutsen, Keeper of 
the Classical Department of the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, Copenhagen. Alfred A. Knopf. 


A chapter of reminiscences extending from Den- 
mark to Palestine and Constantinople. 


Diplomacy: 

From an American Legation. By Ira NEt- 
son Morris. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Sweden during the war, neutral and yet on the 
edge of the whirlpool, was flooded by agents of 
allied and associated powers and was the intel- 
lectual battling ground of the war. Mr. Morris 
presents the story of what he saw as American 
minister in Stockholm in those years. 


Fiction: 

The Family at Gilje. A Domestic Story of 
the Forties. By Jonas Liz. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Samuel Coffin East- 
man, with an Introduction by Julius Emil 
Olson. Doubleday, Page & Company. 

An attractive reprint from the volume originally 
published by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion as XIV of the Scanprnavian CLassics. 

The Second Generation. By AntHony M. 
Rup. Doubleday, Page & Company. 

A remarkable first novel dealing with the life of 
immigrant Norwegians in the Northwest. 

The Motherless. By Benet Bere. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Cuartes Wuarton Srork. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 

The interwoven story of a motherless boy and a 
motherless bear told with the artist’s charm and 
the naturalist’s keen power of observation. 

Modern Swedish Masterpieces: Selected 
Short Stories. Translated by CHARLES 
Wuarron Stork. E. P. Dutton & Company. 

A collection containing stories by the Swedish 
masters, Heidenstam, Sivertz, Per Hallstrém, and 
Séderberg. 

The Long Journey. Volume II. The Cim- 
brians. By Jouannes V. JENsEN. Trans- 
lated by A. G. Chater. , Alfred A. Knopf. 

This volume continues the epic story of man, con- 
taining the mythical adventures of Norne Gaest and 
the account of the Cimbrian invasion of the Roman 
Empire. 

The Trail of the Elk. By M. Fonuus. Il- 
lustrated by ArtHur Rowntrez. The Cen- 
tury Company. 

The Last of the Vikings. By Johan Bojer. 
Illustrated by Sigurd Skou. The Century 
Company. 
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SCANDINAVIAN AUTHORS 
AND 
ABOUT SCANDINAVIA 


Fiction, History, Travel, 
Biography, Language, 
Science, Literature and 
Art. 

You may obtain from us books 
in English translation by Scan- 
dinavian authors at publishers’ 
prices. 

Our mail-order department will 
take good care of your orders 
and inquiries. 
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